How Free Is Our Press? 

BY WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 



Reprinted from the Nation of June 18, 1938 by the American Civil Liberties Union to 
present an authoritative and simple statement of the influences qualifying the "freedom of the 
press.” 

As this article makes clear, the main issues do not concern violations of a constitutional 
provision, but the pressures on the newspaper industry itself. 

The experience of the American Civil Liberties Union makes clear that legal threats to "free-, 
dom of the press” only rarely involve the daily newspapers. They concern chiefly the periodical 
press and pamphlet and leaflet distribution. Mr. White’s article is useful in indicating how base¬ 


less is the usual cry of rr freedom of the press' 
some other issue. 
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ODAY it is not considered at all significant that 
publishing a newspaper is a business, a legitimate 
business, which in certain of its higher realms may 
be reasonably called big business. But I came into the 
newspaper business fifty years ago and more, when jour¬ 
nalism was passing out of its status as a trade and becom¬ 
ing a profession. As a profession it lasted for a genera¬ 
tion or two. And in that period what once ideally might 
have been called a noble calling was transformed into a 
fairly safe 6 per cent investment. 

Before the Civil War, back to Benjamin Franklin’s 
time, an editor was generally an emeritus printer. The 
rules and traditions, of his trade guided him, and the 
mechanical end of his day’s work often interested the 
editor quite as much as his editorial policies. Which was 
natural enough. For often his editorial policy was a nice 
compromise between blackmail and begging. In my day, 
that is to say, beginning with the middle 1880’s, the 
newspaper business began to merge into what was called 
in highfaluting terms "journalism.” We reporters and 
editors fifty years ago scorned the term. But it prevailed 
over us. Journalism became a profession, not exactly one 
of the learned professions but a profession of sorts. It 
was still recruited, even at the turn of the century, largely 
from the composing-room of the printing office. Horace 
Greeley’s festive phrase for college graduates—"other 
longhorn critters”—still echoed in the American news¬ 
paper offices in McKinley’s day. Fifty years ago a fast- 
talking printer could borrow money from his friends or 
from a political banker and could establish a newspaper 
in a town for a sum that might be roughly estimated as a 
dollar for each five of the town’s population. The country 
editor in a town of anywhere from a thousand to fifty 
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thousand made about as much money as the local lawyer 
or doctor or grocer, not so much as the banker or the 
merchant prince of the drygoods store, and rather more 
but not much more than the preacher. The editor of 
McKinley’s time belonged to the ruling class and took 
off his hat only to the town banker or maybe the men 
who owned the street cars and the waterworks. But he 
was a free man, this American editor of the last quarter 
of the old century. And being a free man, barring the 
tentacles of his mortgage, he ran a free press, restricted 
only by his courage, his honesty, and his intelligence. 
No outside influence restrained his powers. 

With the turn of the century something new appeared 
in the country newspaper business. It was the linotype, 
the mechanical typesetter, and along with it came the 
rotary press, both expensive contraptions and both made 
necessary by expanding business which came to the edi¬ 
tor’s door. Common schools were increasing his subscrip¬ 
tion lists, and merchants found that by advertising they 
could create wants where no wants normally existed. So 
under the impulse of more subscribers and bigger and 
better advertisers, slowly in the first two decades of this 
century the costs of producing a newspaper began to rise. 
No longer could a man go to a county seat with $1,500 
in cash and a good line of talk and buy or start a news¬ 
paper. When the armistice of the World War was 
signed, the business formula of the mechanical require¬ 
ments of a country newspaper changed, and it required 
something like $10 for each head of population to buy 
the machinery, the typesetting machines, the press, and 
the stereotyping equipment, and to provide the working 
capital necessary to go into competition with the estab¬ 
lished newspaper in an American rural community, say 




a town of from one thousand to one hundred thousand 
population. 

Obviously the young man whose father had breezed 
into town with a good line of talk and had persuaded the 
country banker to put up from $1,500 to $2,000 to start 
a newspaper could not get into the newspaper business 
himself as a proprietor in the machine age. And the old 
itinerant printer of Horace Greeley’s day who according 
to the colloquialism of that ancient time could start a 
newspaper with a shirttail full of type and a cheese press 
had gone to join the troubadours, the mound builders, 
and the gay dancers in the Dionysian revels. 

The trade which had become a profession turned into 
a business, and there it is today. And now an editor in 
a little country town all of whose inhabitants could be 
herded into a good-sized skyscraper comes before you as 
a small business man with a pay roll of $1,200 a week. 
When I bought the Emporia Gazette the pay roll was 
$45 a week, and twenty years before that the pay roll of 
the country newspaper in my town was less than $25 a 
week. Behold a miracle of the machine age. 

In the next ten years the press may change again— 
certainly in its material aspect. Rotary presses, linotypes, 
stereotyping machinery may join the crossbow, the neck- 
yoke, and the portcullis upon the ashheap of forgotten 
gadgets. But the merchandising of the news for a long 
while to come will be affected as it is now with a strong 
property interest. It will require machinery to assemble 
the news. It will require capital to distribute the news. 
And capital today or tomorrow always has a lively sense 
of its own advantage. Capital is instinctively, for all the 
noble intentions of us capitalists, class conscious.. It is that 
class consciousness which is discrediting the press of the 
world today, particularly the press of the English-speak¬ 
ing democracies. Any newspaper in any American town 
represents a considerable lot of capital for the size of the 
town. The owners of newspaper investments, whether 
they be bankers, stockholders of a corporation, or indi¬ 
viduals, feel a rather keen sense of financial responsi¬ 
bility, and they pass their anxiety along to newspaper 
operatives whether these operatives be superintendents 
known as managing editors, foremen known as city edi¬ 
tors, or mere wage-earners known as editorial writers, 
copy-desk men, reporters, or what not. The sense of 
property goes thrilling down the line. It produces a slant 
and a bias that in time becomes—unconsciously and 


probably in all honesty—a prejudice against any man or 
any thing or any cause that seriously affects the right, 
title, or interest of all other capital, however ^invested. 
It is not the advertising department that controls the 
news. Newspapermen may lean over backward in their 
upright attitude toward the obviously unfair demands of 
advertisers and the moronic prejudices of subscribers, 
and still may be poor miserable sinners when they discuss 
problems affecting the stability of institutions that are 
founded entirely upon the economic status quo. 

We editors realize that we have lost caste with the 
American people. We are on.the bad books of public 
esteem, not heavily in the red but teetering back and 
forth between the right and the wrong side of the ledger. 
Labor as a class distrusts us. It wouldn’t distrust us en¬ 
tirely without reason. The labor press sneers at us—that 
is to say, those class-conscious newspapers that are circu¬ 
lated entirely in what is known as labor circles. But one 
discounts frankly labeled class papers. It is a shame that 
the public also has to discount certain areas of the plug- 
hat section of the newspaper gallery, which is supposed 
to be impartial, high-minded, absolutely dependable. 
One should quickly qualify this statement. It is not true 
of all papers or of any paper at all times. Moreover, in 
the last three years great improvement has been made by 
the metropolitan press as a whole. Trained reporters who 
know the implications of labor’s struggle are now used 
by certain great newspapers to get at the exact truth. But 
reporters trained to handle labor struggles are few, and 
the struggles are many. And much room remains for 
improvement in the handling of labor news by the Amer¬ 
ican press. 

The deficiencies of American journals in treating the 
news of what we might as well frankly if regretfully call 
the class struggle in this country are found largely in 
unconscious political attitudes. It is so easy to "policy” 
the news. Indeed, it is so hard not to policy the news 
when the news is affected with a vital bread-and-butter in¬ 
terest to the capitalist who controls a newspaper, great or 
small. And strangely and sadly enough, capital is so fluid 
that a threat to the safety of any investment seems to be 
a threat to all investments. Therefore newspapers which 
represent sizable investments are tempted to shy off and 
shiver when in Congress, in the legislature, or in the 
City Hall a man or a group threatens an investment in 
any kind of patent medicine, in any kind of holding com¬ 
pany, in any kind of misbranded food, in any kind of 



railroad security, in any kind of banking affiliate, good 
or bad. It is no longer the advertiser who puts on the 
pressure. It is not even the boss back of the pay roll who 
begins to quake. It is the whole middle and upper struc¬ 
ture of society. Sooner or later the truth about any social 
abuse is gladly received by the middle class and by those 
who own and control newspaper investments. But off the 
bat, the newspapers representing the innate conservatism 
of property interests which crystallize middle-class psy¬ 
chology are sometimes unfair in their treatment of men 
or movements that threaten to disturb property in any 
form. 

Which is only another way of saying that every new 
day produces its own peculiar threats to liberty. A decade 
or so ago it seemed likely that the direct pressure of large 
advertisers, as for instance department stores, might 
affect the press with a bias. Probably that danger is de¬ 
creasing. The newspaper publisher stands the economic 
equal of his largest advertiser, and today the average 
publisher, is wise enough to know that in the newspaper 
business it pays to be honest. But today we are faced with 
a new menace to the freedom of the press, a menace in 
this country vastly more acute than the menace from 
government. And this menace may come through the 
pressure not of one group of advertisers but of a wide 
sector of newspaper advertisers. Newspaper advertising 
is now placed partly, if not largely, through nation-wide 
newspaper advertising agencies. Some of these agencies 
have lately become advisers of great industrial corpo¬ 
rations, which also advertise. These advertising agencies 
undertake to protect their clients from what the clients 
and agents may regard as real dangers from inimical 
social, political, or industrial influences. As advisers the 
advertising agencies may exercise unbelievably powerful 
pressure upon newspapers. There is grave danger that in 
the coming decade, as social, industrial, and economic 
problems become more and more acute, this capacity for 
organized control of newspaper opinion by the political 
advisers of national advertisers may constitute a major 
threat to a free press. 

And while we are on the subject of a free press this 
black mark must be put down against editorial judgment 
in general: it rises in the circulation department—a low 
subconscious lust to acquire circulation and hold it in the 
moron latitudes of the population. It affects all editors 
more or less. I am guilty of this sin for all my noble" 
protestations. And because I am guilty I realize that the 


circulation department of a newspaper is as dangerous as 
the advertising department in menacing the ultimate 
freedom of the press. It is not that we play up sex crime 
like Bernarr Macfadden or amplify the details of murder. 
Our sin lies deeper than that: we do not use the same 
talents to expand and elaborate good news that we almost 
instinctively use in writing and displaying human weak¬ 
nesses and depravity. For instance, I had to find the news 
of the Scandinavian Neutrality Pact on the seventh page 
of my favorite newspaper, which is commonly accounted 
a decent newspaper. As far as I know, it was not in the 
press report that came to the Missouri valley. If it came 
here, the Gazette’s telegraph editor, who is trained to 
look after such things and play them up, missed it. Yet 
the news that Sweden, Norway, Iceland, Denmark, and 
Finland had signed a declaration pledging their forces to 
a common neutrality policy in the event of war between 
Other states was worth more than any rape in the country 
that day, worth more than the story of any lovelorn kdy 
who shot her man to death, worth more than the news of 
capers cut by any Hollywood star or Long Island socialite. 
It is because we overlook opportunities like this that the 
people have a keen and accurate sense that much of edito¬ 
rial anxiety about the freedom of the press .rises out of 
editorial greed. 

The problem of the American newspaper today is to 
open its channels of cordial reception to new social ideals 
and to insure fair treatment for any reform or any re¬ 
former who is obviously honest, reasonably intelligent, 
and backed by any considerable minority of the public. 
How can this be done? How can the newspapers become 
open-minded? I don’t know. They might try to hire as 
doorkeepers in the house of the Lord, at copy desks and 
in editorial chairs, men who are free to make decisions 
about newspaper copy, guided by their own instincts, 
following their own hunches, and not controlled by an 
itch to move to the next higher desk by pleasing his High 
Potency who sits in the mahogany-paneled room in front 
of the front of the front office. If owners would encour¬ 
age a little chronic arthritis of the knee in the lower 
realms of reporting and copyreading we might come out 
from the clouds of suspicion that envelop our noble pro¬ 
fession at the moment. But I suppose in the end news¬ 
papers cannot be free, absolutely free in the highest and 
best sense, until the whole social and economic structure 
of American life is open to the free interplay of demo¬ 
cratic processes. 
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